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To  the  KIN  G. 


SIRE, 


'T  is  an  he  art -felt  fatisfaSilony 
that  every  tendency  to  promote 
the  health  and  welfare  of  your  Ma- 
jefys  fubjeSfs  is  famped  with  the 
fanSlion  of  your  Majefys  paternal 
care  and  goo dnefs. 


I’his  is  the  ground  on  which  I pre- 
fume to  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  lay 
this  Efay  at  your  Majefys  feet ; to 
offer  up  my  mofl  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  many  gracious  fa- 
A 2 vours 
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Vi^urs  received  from  part  of  your 
"Royal  Family ; and  to  add^  with  the 
moji  dutiful  refpedlt  that  I am^ 

Sire, 

Tour  Majefys 
Mof  faithful 
Obedient  SubjeSl 
And  Servant f ■ 

WILLIAM  CHARSLEY. 


INTRO- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


H E publick  being  generally 


prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  wri- 
ters who  avoid  prolixity,  I have 
endeavoured  to  profit  by  this  idea ; 
and  have  prefaced  this  little  work 
by  obferving,  though  this  fubje<fl:  is 
a large  field  for  enquiry,  it  is  treated 
in  as  compendious  a manner  as  pof- 
fible.  I have  endeavoured  to  colleift 
the  opinions  of  authors  who  have 
mentioned  thefe  fubjedls.  Among 
the  various  writers  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  it’s  velocity,  it’s 
momentum,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Keil  ftands 
foremofl;  in  point  of  accuracy;  but 
though  their  hypothefcs  are  ingeni- 


ous 
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ous  and  pleaiing,  they  are  the  lefs 
fatisfadory,  by  leaving  the  matter 
in  an  uncertainty,  not  agreeing  in 
their  calculations  and  demondra- 
tions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  being  effentially 
neceffary  to  the  cure  of  diftempers, 
it  is  more  efpecially  fo  to  the  cure 
of  Fevers,  difeafes  which  carry  off 
the  bulk  of  mankind ; Fevers  of- 
ten originating  from  fmall  caufes, 
not  enough  attended  to  either  by 
thofe  affected  by  them,  or  by  young 
pradfitioners,  who  I'ely  too  much  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
phyfick  (wandering  like  men  in  the 
dark  bewildered)  till  time,  praftice, 
and  experience,  enlighten  them. 
Many  occafions  have  occurred  to 
me  of  making  fueh  kind  of  re- 
marks 
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marks  in  a long  courfe  of  pracfllce ; 
twenty  years  of  which  w'ere  em- 
ployed, by  command  of  his  late 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, in  the  care  of  the  detach- 
ments at  Windfor. 

Sensible  that  the  world  is  apt 
to  afcribe  to  vanity  moft  publica- 
tions, the  acknov/ledgment,  how 
inadequate  I am  to  this  talk,  will, 
I flatter  myfelf,  exempt  me  from 
that  imputation ; yet  that  philan- 
thropy and  benevolence,  fo  confpi- 
cuoufly  known  to  be  inherent  in 
the  Royal  Breaft,  diffufing  itfelf 
through  all  degrees  of  people,  and 
of  whom  it  may  be  truly  faid  in  the 
words  of  Buchanan,  “ In  quo  vera 
“ Dei  vivenfque  elucet  imago,”  en- 
couraged my  wifheS  that  an  endea- 
vour of  this  fort  might  be  accept- 
able j 
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able ; that  it  might  ferve  as  an  out- 
line for  an  abler  pen  to  finiih ; and, 
if  any  future  benefit  fliould  accrue 
to  the  publick,  1 fliall  be  happy  in 
the  rcfiedlion  of  its  being  a debt  due 
to  humanity. 


ERRATA. 

Page  26,  line  i8,  for  capillary,  read  capillaries. 
Page  57,  Greek  line,  at  the  bottom,  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ta  o^icc  Tcov  vecrniJidTov  yf]vBrxi  h rccTi;  rsccra.pea’- 
Hctlhficx,  Hippocr.  Aphor.  xxiii.  lib.  ii. 

Page  61,  Greek,  line  4,  for  read 


A N 


A N 


ESSAY,  ^c. 


SECT.  I. 

IT  being  unneceffary  to  enter  into 
an  anatomical  defcription  of  fan- 
guification  and  the  circulation*  it  is 
fufficient  to  premife,  that  the  chy- 
lous juice  extracted  from  the  ali- 
ments in  the  ftomach,  and  elaborated 
by  the  adtion  of  the  organs  of  digef- 
tion,  palling  through  the  primas  vise, 
and  mixing  with  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatick  juices,  is,  by  the  periftaltick 
motion  of  the  bowels,  prelTed  on 
through  the  ladleal  veins,  and  in  its 
courfe  through  its  proper  receptacles 
B till 
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till  it  arrives  at  the  fubclavian  vein, 
when  it  is  perfedlcd  and  affimilated 
into  that  foft  nutritious  liquid,  fit 
for  the  nourifhment,  growth,  and 
increafe  of  the  human  body,  which, 
when  become  blood,  is  carried  from 
the  heart  by  the  arteries  to  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  body,  diftributed 
by  collateral  branches  through  all  its 
parts,  and  brought  back  to  the  heart 
by  the  veins. 

Whilfl;  the  blood  continues  to 
flow  with  an  uniform  equal  move- 
ment through  the  vcflels,  which  the 
ancients  exprefled  by  the  metapho- 
rical word  YlySiMocy  the  animal  body 
may  be  faid  to  be  in  an  healthy  ftate ; 
but  when  the  circulation  is  from  any 
caufe  interrupted,  the  animal  func- 
tions are  not  duly  performed,  various 
acute  and  chronical  diforders  enfue. 

Now 
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Now  the  mean  quantity  of  blood 
jjaffing  through  the  heart  in  an  hour, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  about  250  lb. 
which  muft  be  confidered  only  as 
the  quantity  carried  from  the  aorta 
and  larger  arteries,  and  is  returned 
by  the  larger  veins  to  the  cava  back 
to  the  heart ; it  appearing  by  calcu- 
lation that  the  blood  paffes  about 
5233  times  flower  in  its  return  thro’ 
the  extremities  than  the  quantity 
paffing  through  the  heart  in  a given 
time } for  according  to  Dr.  Keil  and 
others,  the  farther  the  blood  moves 
from  the  heart,  the  flower  it  returns, 
and  all  the  blood,  which  at  the  fame 
time  is  thrown  out  of  the  heart,  does 
not  return  at  the  fame  time  again, 
but  the  times  are  diredtly  as  the  fpa- 
ces  the  blood  runs  over  before  it  re- 
turns to  the  heart  again,  and  reci- 
procally as  the  velocities.  From  the 
B 2 above 
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above  it  will  appear,  that  4 lb. 
6 oz.  or  thereabout,  will  pafs  eve- 
ry minute  through  the  heart,  and 
that  the  fame  quantity,  41b.  6oz. 
muft  neceffarily  return  upwards  of 
feventy  times,  whilft  the  mafs  is  once 
returning  through  the  ramifications 
of  the  arteries  in  the  extremities, 
agreeable  to  the  eftablifiied  axiom, 
that  the  celerity  with  which  liquids 
pafs  through  canals  is  as  their  quan- 
tities and  refiftances. 

In  thi^  manner  is  the  blood  carried 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  - 
next  let  us  enquire  into  the  manner 
of  its  return  to  the  heart  through  the 
veins. 

The  ancient  writers  were  of  opi- 
nion the  motion  of  the  blood  was 
continued  through  its  circular  courfe 
by  the  foie  energy  and  adtive  force  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  i but  this  doc- 
trine 
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trine  being  combated  by  fome  mo- 
dern writers,  without  reafons  for 
fuch  opinions  fufficiently  conclufive, 
how,  or  in  what  manner  the  venal 
circulation  is  performed,  I ihall  pre- 
' fume  to  offer  fome  reafons  to  fupport 
my  opinion,  in  what  manner  the 
blood  is  carried  back  from  the  ex- 
treme parts  by  the  veins  to  the  heart, 
to  render  the  circulation  through  the 
animal  fyftem  complete. 

\Ji,  It  is  a felf-evidentpropofition, 
that  the  force  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries extends  as  far  as  their  vibrations 
and  pulfations  are  perceptible ; that 
their  elafticity,  inceffant  motion,  and 
preffurc  of  the  ambient  parts,  con- 
duce to  tranfmit  the  blood  to  the  ex- 
treme parts,  even  to  the  divarications 
entering  and  ending  in  the  mufcular 
fibres,  which  are  feen  in  injeded 
bodies. 

B 3 idly. 
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idly.  It  may  be  afked,  to  what 
end  or  purpofe  has  Nature  formed 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  thicker 
and  ftronger  than  the  right  ? If  it  is 
to  prevent  a fuffocation  the  heart  is 
liable  to  from  particular  caufes,  as 
has  been  fuppofed,  then  it  implies  a 
neceflity  for  fuch  formation,  to  fit  it 
for  fuch  an  exertion  of  power  that 
will  enable  it  to  propel  each  fucceed- 
ing  column  of  blood,  which,  for  ' 
want  of  fuch  force,  would  choak  up 
its  receffes,  and  induce  that  fuffoca- 
tion. 

'^dly.  It  may  be  afked,  to  what  end 
or  purpofe  are  the  arteries  framed  of 
a firmer  and  flronger  texture  than 
that  of  the  veins  ? or  why  a£t  with 
more  power  near  the  heart  than  at  a 
farther  diftance  ? which  is  proved  by 
the  velocity  decreafing  in  proportion 
to  the  diftance  from  that  fource,  and 

the 
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the  increafc  of  the  number  of  rami- 
fications : the  anfwer  is  too  plain  to 
want  any  ecclaircilTement.  Again,  it 
is  owing  to  an  impulfive  power,  that 
room  is  made  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  for  each  portion  of  blood  fuc- 
ceffively  pouring  in  from  the  vena 
cava  i and  it  is  well  known,  too,  that 
fluids  pafs  through  tubes  fo  much 
the  more  eafy,  as  they  flow  from  a 
fmaller  fedlion  to  a larger,  aflifted  by 
the  force  of  the  fubfequent  column  ; 
and  to  this  alfo  may  be  added,  the 
ofcillatory  motion  of  the  fibres  and 
contradlibility  of  the  veflels.  How 
far  preflure  of  the  ambient  parts  may 
conduce  to  continue  the  courfe  of 
the  fluids,  from  the  arterial  through 
the  venal  branches,  may  be  colledled 
from  this  circumftance,  that  phyfi- 
cians  recommend  fridtions  in  defedt 
of  mufcular  motion,  and  in  other 
B 4 particular 
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particular  cafes,  to  facilitate  and  ac- 
celerate the  motion  of  the  returning 

O 

blood ; nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
the  heart  or  arteries  are  altogether 
paffive,  or  confidered  as  mere  chan- 
nels to  let  the  fluids  pafs  through  in 
their  circular  courfe,  which  opinion 
has  been  inculcated  by  modern  wri- 
ters. If  an  hypothefls  is  admitted, 
that  they  are  actuated  by  a vibrative 
power,  or  that  a fubtile  fluid  or  ani- 
mal fpirit  is  feparated  in  the  brain, 
or  that  the  blood  itfelf  conduces  to 
the  generation  of  anim.al  fpirit,  as  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  carotid  and 
cervical  arteries  and  their  extremis 
ties  opening  into  and  loft  in  the  me- 
dullary fubftance  of  the  brain  feem 
to  indicate,  it  muft  be  likewife  ad- 
mitted, that  they  have  a reciprocal 
adtion  upon  each  other  as  the  corref- 
pondent  motions  and  pulfative  pow- 
ers 
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ers  of  the  brain,  heart,  and  arteries 
evince;  and  whilft  this  stherial  fpi- 
rit  is  continually  renewed  by  the  cir- 
culation, it  is  ready  to  actuate  and 
give  motion-  to  whatever  parts  it 
touches,  wherefoever  the  will  com- 
mands, like  an  emanation  of  eledrri- 
cal  fire,  which  pervades  every  part. 

To  proceed,  nature  mufi:  revolt  at 
the  idea  that  the  heart,  (the  chief  or- 
gan of  life)  fhould  be  merely  pafiive, 
for,  from  its  concentrick  fituation, 
it  feems  deftined  to  refine  the  ani- 
mated mixture  of  fluids,  which,  agi- 
tated by  its  concuflions  from  one 
cell  to  another,  are  rendered  more 
rarified  and  more  fpirituous,  from 
whence  their  influence  may  be  ex- 
tended, as  a fpur  through  the  whole 
vafcular  fyftem,  venal  and  arterial,  on 
which  the  elafliicity,  irritability,  and 
contradlibility  of  the  veffels  feem  to 

depend. 
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depend,  without  which  motion  could 
not  long  fublift  : fuch  influences 
may  be  fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  in, 
and  through  the  animal  frame,  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  in  the  heart  is 
the  feat  of  that  vivifying  fluid,  that 
frimum  vive7ts,  and  ultimum  moriensy 
and  wherein  the  firfl:  red  particle, 
the  firfl  animated  vital  fpark  begins 
to  move,  and  where  the  lafl  ceafes. 

In  refped;  to  the  returning  blood 
from  the  extremities,  where  the  ra- 
mifications of  the  evanefcent  arteries 
are,  as  it  were,  lofl:  in  minutenefs, 
where  there  is  no  continuation  or  in- 
ofculation  of  the  veffels  perceptible, 
(by  the  befl;  glaflfes  in  injedted  bo- 
dies) there  the  mouths  of  the  re- 
cipient veins  opening  into  the  porofi- 
ties  of  the  fmallefl:  fibres  are  fuppo- 
fed to  begin,  and  take  up  the  blood 
and  carry  it  to  the  common  current 

of 
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of  the  veins  by  branches,  gradually 
increafing  in  their  bulk ; and  that 
the  heart  fhould  not  want  a fupply, 
there  are  an  infinite  greater  number 
of  veins  than  of  the  arteries  which 
tranfmit  the  mafs  by  the  help  of  their 
infinite-communicating  branches  to 
the  vena  cava,  from  that  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  having  the  like 
properties  of  other  fluids,  prefling 
and  prelTed  on  every  fide,  running  on 
in  every  dire<ftion,  g'ua  data  porta. 

The  oppofers  to  this  dodrine  will 
fay^bew  can  the  blood  be  brought 
back  by  the  veins,  when  the  body  is 
at  reft,  when  in  fleep  there  is  a cef- 
fation  or  privation  of  all  mufcular 
motion  (that  kind  of  leaping  motion 
natural  to  the  heart  excepted  ?)  The 
anfwer  is,  the  continual  adion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  as  already  defcrib- 
ed,  the  elaftick  property  of  the  air 

(the 
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(the  pabulum  of  life)  infpired  into 
the  lungs,  not  only  keeping  the 
blood  in  a due  temperature  between 
heat  and  cold,  but  its  co-opcrating 
influence  in  bringing  the  particles  of 
the  blood  in  their  courfe  into  con- 
ta(5t  with  each  other ; elfe  how  hap- 
pens it,  when  air  is  deftroyed  and 
rendered  unelaftick,  we,  no  longer 
breathe  freely  ? or,  that  animals  die 
in  exhaufted  receivers  ? 

How  happens  it  elfe,  that  patients 
dying  with  abfceflfes,  or  purulent 
fpittings  in  the  lungs,  are  feldom 
free  from  emphyfematous  tumours 
in  fome  part  of  the  body  ? which 
are  manifeftly  no  more  than  flatu- 
lent deftroyed  air,  efcaped  from  the 
air  veffels.  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that 
the  paflTage  of  the  blood  is  impeded 
by  too  great  a contraction  of  the 
cheft,  and  a more  than  ordinary 

compreffion 
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compreffion  of  air  on  the  lungs  in 
fonie  who  accuftom  themfelves  to 
play  much  on  wind  inftruments, 
which,  if  continued,  may  induce  a 
confumption ; and  it  is  allowed, 
that  air  tainted  with  animal  or  ve- 
getable putrefaction,  is  tantamount 
to  air  rendered  noxious  by  animal 
refpiration . 

Our  own  feelings  ealily  diftinguilh 
the  dilferent  fenfations  air  conveys, 
and  its  various  effefts  ; even  com- 
mon animals  are  fo  fenfible  of  the 
bad  qualities,  that  they  carefully 
avoid  refpiring  noxious  air.^ 

The 

* The  ancients  were  fo  particular  in  their  obfer- 
vations  of  its  good  and  bad  properties,  that  they  al- 
ways recommended  change  of  place  to  confumptivc 
perfons  for  the  benefit  of  refpiring  a free  air  ; for 
which  reafon  they  advifed  thofe  whofe  lungs  were 
affefted,  to  follow  the  plough,  to  receive  into  their 
lungs  a kind  of  fixed  air  and  the  fmell  of  new  turn- 
ed up  earth. 


Hippocrates 
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The  conftant  ofcillation  and  con- 
traftile  power  of  the  fibres,  agita- 
ted, as  it  were,  by  that  fubtile  ani- 
mating fpirit,  which  adds  vigour  to 
the  vital,  fenfitive,  and  motive  facul- 
ties ; alfo  the  horizontal  pofition 
when  refting,  and  the  endeavour  all 
liquids  have  to  recover  an  equilibri- 
um, not  to  mention  the  advantage  of 
a number  of  valves  in  different  parts 
of  the  veins,  which  hinder  the  re- 
flux of  every  preceding  column. 

There  are  inftances  enough  to  con- 
firm the  dodlrine  before  recited : a 
familiar  one  prefents  itfelf,  that  adds 
fome  illuftration  to  this  fubjecft ; that 
of  laying  one  leg  over  the  knee  of 
the  other,  when  in  a fitting  pofturej 
the  leg  will  then  be  obferved  to  rife 

and 

Hippocrates  alfo  carries  this  matter  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  there  is  not  only  a refreftiment  but  a nourifli- 
ment  received  from  odors* 
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and  fall  by  turns  involuntarily  : it  is 
obvious  this  can  arife  from  no  other 
caufe  than  the  force  of  the  arteries, 
the  momentum  of  the  blood,  the 
preffure  and  refiftance  the  blood 
meets  with  in  paffing  through  a lar- 
ger part  of  a cone  to  a fmaller,  by 
which  fuch  a weight  is  lifted  up. 
Here  reafoning  and  fadt  concur. 

A fimilarity  of  circumftances  co- 
incide in  an  aneurifm  in  the  arm,  to 
occafion  it  to  lift  up  a certain  weight, 
the  fame  caufes  producing  the  fame 
eifeds. 

Analogous  to  this,  is  the  fenfation, 
every  one  feels  who  has  had  an  arm 
or  leg  amputated,  when  they  ima- 
gine there  is  a weight  at  the  fingers 
and  toes  which  they  want  to  raife. 
Another  confideration  is,  that  the 
mufcular  coat  of  the  arteries,  con- 
lifting  of  flelhy  fibres  is  naturally  en- 
dowed 
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dowed  with  a proportionate  power 
of  contraction  as  the  mufcles  are,  ex- 
periments having  fufficiently  fhewn 
it.  Several  authors  affirm  they  have 
difcovered  a perfeCt  irritability  in  the 
aorta  by  help  of  the  cleCtrical  efflu- 
via and  in  its  defcending  part,  as  had 
often  appeared  in  the  heart ; and 
that  Verchuir  more  clearly  demon- 
ftrated  the  irritability  of  the  arteries, 
which  (before  fome  eminent  profef- 
fors)  in  the  diffeClion  of  a dog,  he 
incited  to  contraction  by  help  of  a 
fmall  knife  and  needle. 

It  muft  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
the  difference  of  the  arterial  from  the 
venal  blood  in  appearance  ; the  firft 
being  more  florid  and  rather  thinner 
before  the  coalefcence,  the  latter  be- 
ing of  a darker  hue  and  more  gru- 
mous : this  can  be  affignable  to  no 
other  caufe  than  the  arterial  blood 

being 
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being  more  attenuated  by  the  repeat- 
ed agitations  in  paffing  through  the 
receffes  of  the  heart  and  the  larger 
arteries  with  accelerated  velocity,  by 
being  adled  on  by  a vibrative  power, 
or  by  that  irritating  nervous  fluid, 
the  fountain  of  all  adtion,  which 
renders  more  fpirituous  and  volatile 
the  circulating  mafsj  and  imprefles 
its  vibrations  on  the  whole  animal 
lyflem ; all  which  caufes  coincide 
to  render  the  venal  circulation  com- 
plete, agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  one 
of  the  greatefl;  writers,  who  fays, 
that  **  mens  humana  in  finiftro  ven- 
triculo  a natura  infita  efl;,  et  reli- 
“ quas  aniniffi  imperati” 

There  appears  alfo  a particular  dif- 
poiition  of  the  capillary  velTels  to  fa- 
vour the  coUrfe  of  the  blood  through 
them,  vifible  enough  in  injedled  bo- 
C dies. 
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dies,  the  communication  being  car- 
ried on  by  converging  branches  of 
arteries  inofculating  with  each  other,, 
and  collateral  ones  converging  and 
diverging  again,  forming  various 
angles  and  anaftomofis  with  the 
veins.  Nature  feems  to  have  formed 
the  anaftomofis  of  the  vefiels  to  co- 
incide in  filch  manner,  to  retard  the 
motion  of  the  blood  for  the  palTage 
only  of  very  fmall  globules,  as  Dr. 
Hales  in  his  Hjemaftaticks  obferves  j 
for,  admitting  that  the  fmall  canals 
are  cylindrical,  and  that  they  inof- 
culated  without  fo  many  divifions  of 
the  branches,  the  arterial  and  venal 
blood  would  be  tOo  near  an  equili- 
brium, and  the  finer  capillary  would 
then  remain  obftrudred ; and,  as  the 
conftitution  is  fiibjecft  to  heats,  cold, 
and  the  different  pafljons  by  which 

we 
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are  afFe(fted>  the  confequence 
would  be,  that  alentor  of  the  juices 
would  creep  on,  followed  by  fits  of 
a feverj  whereby  the  blood  is  rapidly 
hurried  through  the  aorta  and  larger 
ramifications  of  the  arteries  during 
the  paroxyfm,  (which  will  be  longer 
or  fhorter  as  there  is  more  or  lefs 
febrile  matter  affimilated)  till  the  ca- 
pillary arteries  in  the  extremities  are 
difengaged  from  their  obftrudtions, 
their  cohefions  broke  through,  the 
morbifick  matter  carried  olf  by  the 
proper  emundories,  and  a refolution 
of  the  humours  is  eifefted. — Health 
then  refumes  her  wonted  ftation. 

How  far  the  collifion  of  the  fides 
of  the  velTels,  the  lateral  and  perpen- 
dicular prefiTure  of  the  blood  (as  fluids 
prefs  qua  qua  verfum)  may  contri- 
bute to  propel  the  blood  through 
C 2 the 
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the  capillary  branches,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  data,  viz. 
the  more  a canal  is  infledled,  the 
greater  the  ftroke;  and  where  the 
curvature  is  greateft,  the  force  of 
the  ftroke  is  in  a certain  ratio  in- 
creafed. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  11. 

IF  a retrofpedl  is  taken  to  what 
has  been  iaid,  it  may  be  allowed 
the  connection  is  very  perceptible 
between  the  arterial  and  venal  circu- 
lation, from  whence  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  deduce  the  advantages 
arifing  from  that  knowledge  when 
applied  to  practice.  It  has  been 
mentioned,  that  a certain  quantity 
of  blood,  more  or  lefs,  (according  to 
the  bulk,  age,  Itrength,  tempera- 
ment, &c.)  is  thrown  out  of  the 
heart  into  the  aorta  by  every  con- 
traction, and  is  fuppofed  to  move 
with  a velocity  through  the  arterial 
canals  in  a compounded  ratio  of  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  orifices  of  the 
velTels,  and  a reciprocal  ratio  of  the 
C 3 refill- 
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refiftances.*  Thus  the  blood  paff^, 
ing  out  at  an  opened  vein,  finding 
no  refilbance,  is  drove  forward  by 
every  column  before  that  of  the  ar- 
tery anfwering  to  the  vein  opened, 
as  alfo  from  the  artery  anfwering  to 
the  aorta,  and  from  the  aorta  to  the 
heart ; now,  in  plethorick  habits, 
when  the  velTels  are  overcharged,  or 
a rarefadlion  of  the  blood  happens 
from  any  caufe  whatfoever,  the  ve- 
locity is  increafed  beyond  its  due 
bounds,  a depletion  of  the  humours, 
by  drawing  oif  a furplus  more  or 
lefs  in  quantity  confiftent  with  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  and  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
whereby,  leflening  the  abounding 
blood,  the  affedted  parts  will  be  re- 
lieved ; for  in  plethorick  cafes,  the 

left 
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left  ventricle  has  lefs  power  to  con- 
trad;  on  account  of  the  column  of 
blood  reiifting  in  both  the  aorta 
afcendens  and  defcendens ; but  on 
opening  a vein,  the  blood  runs  free- 
ly through  the  arterial  canal,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  opened  vein,  and  the  left 
ventricle  recovers  the  power  of  con- 
trad:ing  in  proportion  as  the  refin- 
ance is  diminifhedj  the  left  ven- 
tricle more  eafily  receives  it,  and  the 
pulmonary  vein  opening  into  it,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  is  quickened 
through  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
depletion  proves  a feafonable  relief 
in  pleuretick  complaints,  peripneu- 
monics,  inflamed  lungs,  or  ihortnefs 
of  breath,  raifes  the  pulfe  again, 
which  at  that  time  is  obferved  to  be 
weak,  depreifed,  and  fometimes  in- 
termitting, from  an  accumulation 
of  blood  which  paflTes  in  a fmall 
C 4 quantity 
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quantity  from  the  right  ventricle  to 
the  left,  from  thence  to  the  aorta. 

Had  attention  in  time  been  paid 
to  fuch  circumftances  before  men- 
tioned, it  might  have  faved  a wor- 
thy prebend’s  life,  (Dr.  Haines,  of 
Windfor)  who,  labouring  with  a 
Ihortnefs  of  breath,  particularly  at 
meal  times,  died  in  an  afthmatick 
fit.  On  opening  his  body,  I found 
the  lungs  immenfely  diftended,  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  filled  with 
blood,  and  what  was  very  remark- 
able, the  bottom  of  the  afpera  arte- 
ria  was,  as  it  were,  covered  with  a 
great  number  of  gritty  concreted 
fubftances,  the  fize  of  millet  feeds. 

In  the  above  defcribed  cafe,  phle- 
botomy frequently  repeated  at  the 
firfl:  attack  of  the  difeafe,  would 
probably  have  been  his  cure,  before 
the  grumous  blood  could  have  coa- 
lesced 
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lefced  to  have  formed  fuch  concre- 
tions. 

The  incomparable  Dr.  Hervey  al- 
ludes to  fuch  kind  of  affections,  when 
he  fays,  “ Patet  quoque  cur  oppref- 
“ lit  et  infarCtis  venis,  pulmonum 
vel  quibus  morbo  graviori  lasfa 
“ refpiratio,  adeo  lit  periculofum  et 
lignum  Isthalc,  nam  li  ventriculi 
ita  dillenti  quod  nil  amplius  fan- 
“ guinis  admittant,  rellitat  cor  a 
“ pulfu,  et  tenfum  renitenfque  pre- 
“ mendus,  fulFocatione  mortem  in- 
ducit,” 

’Tis  a-pro-pos  here  alfo  to  re- 
mark, that  this  evacuation  has  its 
peculiar  advantages  in  the  beginning 
and  in  the  exacerbations  of  the  pa- 
roxyfms  of  acute  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, vvith  great  heat  and  a ftrong 
pulfe  i by  emptying  the  velTels,  the 
diftention  of  the  velTels  is  abated, 

univerfal 
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univerfal  perfpiration  by  help  of 
warm  diluting  liquids  fucceedsj  and 
the  recrementitious  parts  of  the 
blood  are  more  eafily  carried  off  by 
the  natural  palTages. 

So  likewife  in  excruciating  pains 
afFefting  any  parts,  in  moft  kind  of 
haemorrhages,  from  nofe,  uterus, 
haemorroides,  or  bladder,  where  the 
pulfe  is  often  weak,  deprefled,  and 
intermitting,  by  the  ufe  of  this  eva- 
cuation it  becomes  by  degrees  equa- 
ble, the  blood  is  divided,  attenuated, 
and  fubtilized,  and  the  tone  of  the 
velfels  reflored.  Nor  is  it  uncom- 
mon, (as  Dr.  Hales  and  every  prac- 
titioner muft  have  obferved)  for 
people  to  lofc  a great  quantity  of 
blood  from  wounds  of  the  fmall 
branches  of  arteries,  without  any 
great  diminution  of  ftrength,  their 
flow  difcharge  not  preventing  the 

larger 
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larger  arteries  keeping  full ; and 
whilft  the  veffels  continue  their 
contra(5tile  and  elaftick  power,  the 
contained  liquids  endeavour  to  main- 
tain a due  balance. 

Analogous  to  the  above,  Galen 
obferves,  ‘‘  Ufu,  nobis  compertum 
eft,  evacuationes  ad  lypothymiam 
**  dudtas  fo;pe  profuifle,  ineuntibus 
caufts  phlebotomia  ad  lypothymi- 
am  dudta  refrigerat  totum  corpus 
dico,  febremque  extinguit,”  &c. 
The  recolled:ion  of  a cafe  occurs 
to  me,  of  one  Beeily’s  fon,  at  Wink- 
field,  who  divided  the  cubital  artery 
at  the  ball  of  the  thumb  by  a glafs 
bottle,  round  the  extremities  of 
which  I feveral  times  palfed  a liga- 
ture, with  ftypticks,  comprefs,  and 
bandage,  but  eyery  periodical  fit  of  a 
fever  burft  it  open,  by  which  he  loft 
a great  quantity  of  blood  each  time, 

till 
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till  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  I gave 
him  a quantity  of  bark,  by  which 
the  hemorrhage  was  flopped,  and 
the  wound  healed. 

But  it  is  natural  to  enquire,  in 
what  quantities,  or  how  often  fuch 
evacuation  fhould  be  repeated,  or 
how  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between 
the  excefs  and  the  contrary  ex- 
treme ? 

A fkilful  pradlitioner  will  know 
what  kind  of  fever  or  other  difor- 
der  requires  it  j that  will  depend  on 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  the  nature  of 
the  pulfations,  the  contracflile  pow^ 
er  of  the  veficls  in  fanguine  habits 
and  elaftic  fibres,  the  age,  fex,  tem- 
perament, and  other  circumftances ; 
hut  it  is  obfervable  fometimes,  that 
there  are  more  pulfations  in  a given 
time  in  one  arm  than  the  other, 
which,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 

muft 
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muft  arife  from  a divifion  of  the  cu- 
bital artery  above  the  elbow  joint, 
contrary  to  Nature’s  ufual  method 
of  conftrudling  the  arteries.  Such 
a divarication  of  the  artery  may  pro- 
duce the  difference  of  the  pulfation, 
as  the  blood  taking  a larger  fweep  is 
fomewhat  longer  in  arriving  at  the 
extremity  ; this  lufus  naturae  I once 
met  with  in  the  right  arm  of  an  in- 
jefted  body  I difre<fled  at  Paris. 

Again,  this  evacuation  is  confef- 
fedly  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  head 
and  upper  parts ; the  communica- 
tion of  the  carotids  and  jugulars 
feem  to  favour  the  pradlice  j the  fu- 
perior  intercoftals  too,  arifing  from 
the  fubclavians,  partake  of  the  like 
benefit,  agreeable  to  Hippocrates, 
who  fays,  “ Pulmonum  et  laterum 
inflamationibus  haec  inftituenda 
“ curatio.” 


For 
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t'or  the  fame  reafons,  in  particu- 
lar cafes,  the  opening  the  faphsena 
in  the  foot  is  ufeful ; alfo  in  ftub- 
born  head-aches,  opthalmics,  a ver- 
tigo, comae,  apoplexy,  eryfipelas  in 
the  face  and  other  parts.  The  uti- 
lity of  opening  the  faphaena,  is  con- 
firmed in  fuppreflion  of  the  menftru- 
al  difcharge  j for  the  column  of 
blood  which  is  derived  into  the 
aorta  defcendens,  adding  to  the 
weight  and  p reflu  re  of  that  in  the 
uterine  veffels,  produces  fuch  ef- 
fedls  ; and  as  the  glandular  fecre- 
tions  fliould  be  the  firfl:  objedt  of 
care  for  the  enjoyment  of  a good 
jdate  of  health,  fo  the  decline  of  that 
difcharge  in  the  more  delicate  fex# 
at  a certain  time,  or  which  may  hap- 
pen fooner  or  later,  fliould  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to,  and  afiSfted  by 
artj  thoufands  falling  a facrifice  to 
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inattention  or  bad  management  j at 
that  period  the  uterine  veffels  are 
more  loaded,  become  more  rigid  and 
lefs  able  to  diftend  themfelves,  and 
the  collateral  branches  yielding  more 
eafily  to  diftenfion,  receiving  the  fu- 
perfluous  blood,  create  that  uneafy 
fulnefs  generally  complained  of 
about  the  region  of  the  abdomen, 
in  which  cafe  the  legs  fometimes 
fwell,  and  the  breads  retain  their 
fulnefs  longer  than  ufual,  the  patient 
becomes  more  inactive,  the  lympha- 
ticks  are  affedled,  and  dropfies  often 
enfue.  Sometimes  in  weak  habits, 
where  they  have  been  fubjed:  to  a 
lluor  albus,  where  a fudden  fuppref- 
don  of  the  uterine  flux  comes  on,  a 
tranfition  from  thefe  glands  is  often- 
times made  to  the  glands  of  the 
bread,  or  fome  other  principal  parts 
of  the  body,  from  whence  arife 

fchirrous 
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fchirrous  and  cancerous  tumouf^^ 
other  times  violent  floodings,  or  the 
haemorrhoidal  velTels  burfl:,  or  an  ha- 
bitual diarrhea  takes  place.  The 
continuance  of  the  like  fymptoms  is 
fraught  with  great  danger,  and  tho’ 
they  may  be  relieved,  ’tis  better  to 
prevent  them ; for  this  end  phlebo- 
tomy challenges  the  firft  place,  but 
muft:  be  repeated  with  cautiort,  as 
the  excefs  of  this  evacuation  will 
bring  on  diforders  of  as  dangerous  a 
nature  as  thofe  it  was  intended  to  re-; 
lieve,  fo  as  to  oblige  the  patient  for 
months,  and  even  much  longer,  to 
have  recourfe  to  bark,  chalybeates, 
mineral  waters,  and  other  relfora- 
tives,  to  recover  a too  debilitated 
ftate.  There  are  numberlefs  other 
diforders  affedling  the  fex  at  that 
time  of  their  life,  that  require  the 

dire^ion 
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dire(5lIon  and  advice  of  a fkilful 
phyiician. 

Many  other  cafes  occur  in  praAice 
in  which  phlgbotomy  would  be  per- 
nicious, particularly  in  all  putrid  fe^ 
vers,  in  perfons  of  weak  or  lax  fibres, 
or  children  whofe  pulfations  (tho' 
quicker)  are  evidently  owing  to  a 
laxity  of  the  coats  of  the  vefiels 
which  make  lefs  refinance ; nor 
Ihould  it  be  put  in  praiftice  fo  often 
in  fwoonings,  as  it  generally  hap-^ 
pens,  without  a manifeft  reafon  for 
admitting  it  j for  when  the  fanguine 
colour  of  the  veins  difappears,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  motion, 
the  contradlion  of  the  heart  may 
fail  at  the  approach  of  that  languor 
which  fteals  on,  (more  efpecially  on 
a large  bleeding)  and  bad  effe«Ss  may 
follow. 
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In  intermittents  too,  there  would 
be  great  rifque,  while  the  capillary 
veflels  are  obftrufted,  the  elaftick 
force  weakened,  the  blood  moving 
flow  in  the  large  veflfels,  the  heart 
would  be  bereft  of  its  power,  the  ri- 
gors would  increafe,  the  capillaries 
would  be  in  danger  of  collapling, 
the  blood  would  ceafe  to  move,  and 
the  patient  ceafe  to  live. 

The  effeds  of  the  ambient  cold 
on  bodies,  may  be  deduced  from 
analogy,  when  the  limbs  are  be- 
numbed, livid,  and  fcarce  have  any 
fenfe  of  feeling,  from  the  flownefs 
of  the  returning  blood  to  the  heart ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  blood  finds  its 
way  from  the  extreme  parts,  the  ufe 
of  the  limbs  is  recovered,  when  fric- 
tion has  been  ufed  before  they  are 
brought  to  a fire. 


Nature, 
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Nature,  which  is  regular  in  all 
her  ways,  is  oppreiTed  by  fudden 
changes,  either  by  evacuation  or  re- 
pletion, food  or  drink,  from  extreme 
heat  to  cold,  and  the  contrary,  all 
which  weaken  the  nervous  parts, 
diffipate  the  fpirits,  and  extinguifli 
life. 

It  is  faid  of  thofe  who  pafs  over 
the  Alps  in  winter,  they  lofe  their 
nofe  unlefs  they  firft  rub  it  with 
fnow  till  pimples  and  a rednefs  ap- 
pear, before  they  prefent  themfelves 
to  a fire. 

Upon  the  fame  principles,  the 
fudden  deaths  of  travellers  in  fevere 
fnowy  weather  may  be  accounted  for. 

Thus  alfo  it  is  related,  that  Dio- 
nyfius,  the  tyrant,  put  out  mens 
eyes  by  dragging  them  out  of  a dark 
prifon  fuddenly,  and  expofing  them 
to  the  full  fplendour  of  the  fun. 

D 2 SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

TH  E ideas  of  the  circulation 
having  been  hitherto  extended, 
and  fome  inconveniences  refulting 
from  its  irregularities  pointed  out, 
I ftiall  endeavour  to  exemplify  this 
doctrine  by  a few  trials  made  on  the 
ferum  and  craffimentum  of  the  blood 
with  a well-graduated  thermometer 
of  Fahrenheit,  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  poffible  j thereby  uniting 
the  theoretick  and  pradlical  parts  of 
phyfick,  which  is  interefting  to  all 
who  have  at  heart  what  is  elTential 
to  their  life  and  health,  or  that  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  fubjeds  of  fuch 
enquiries. 

The  ferum  or  liquid  in  which  the 
globules  of  blood  fwim,  is  well 

known 
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known  to  be  fixed,  and  totally  coa- 
gulated at  1 6o  degrees  of  heat.  In 
the  firll  trial  by  Fahrenheit’s  fcale, 
I found  it  grew  turbid  or  muddy  at 
140  degrees,  which  heat  is  fufiicient 
to  thicken  the  juices,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der them  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
nature,  and  to  become  mortal  if  not 
timely  prevented ; which  ftate  can 
only  be  known  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  num- 
ber of  pulfations  in  a given  time, 
as  it  is  certain  the  vibrations  of  the 
pulfe  correfpond  with  the  degrees 
of  animal  heat,  of  which  I have  had 
many  proofs  by  applying  Fahren^' 
heit’s  mercurial  thermometer  to  bo* 
dies  in  the  highefl;  fever,  and  alfo  to 
thofe  in  an  healthful  flate.  Every 
man  acquainted  with  the  animal 
ceconomy,  the  nature  of  the  pnlie 
and  its  varieties,  can  judge  to  what 
D 3 pitch 
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pitch  that  heat  v/ill  rife  without 
danger.  Experiments  prove,  that 
ferum  kept  in  a continued  determi- 
nate heat  of  8o  or  90  degrees,  five 
or  fix  days,  wiil  grow  thinner,  and 
difpofed  to  putrefaction  ; when  that 
heat  is  increafed  fome  degrees,  it 
will  become  thicker,  for  which  rea- 
fon,  when  on  catching  violent  colds, 
it  is  on  the  point  of  ftagnating  in  the 
obflruCted  velfels,  and  a fever  feems 
approaching,  recourfe  is  had  to  warm 
diluting  liquors,  plentifully  drank, 
it  is  again  refolved,  and  the  body  re- 
ftored  to  its  ufual  date. 

Was  not  this  the  cafe,  our  exift- 
ence  would  much  fooner  have  an 
end,  though  there  is  room  to  fup- 
pofe  the  body  will  bear  more  heat 
than  is  generally  imagined,  for  I 
have  often  found  130  pulfations  in  a 
minute ; the  coagulable  lymph  will 

then 
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then  have  about  loo  degrees  of  heat, 
the  feruni  will  then  be  thin  enough 
to  carry  on  the  courfe  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  prevent  a feparation  of  its 
parts  if  affifted  in  time  by  a proper 
regimen . 

In  truth,  many  fevers  there  are, 
wherein  abftinence  would  be  a cure, 
and  fome  cafes  which  would  better 
Ihew  the  ikill  of  the  phylician  to  give 
no  medicines  at  all, 

Oi  vx-sivug  exovTsg  7cc  tv  rjjcrt 

Koc^a.i^6[jusvoi,  ixT^ovTMi  oi  7^0^^ 

X^SOfAsyot. 

Some  remedies  externally  applied, 
have  fimilar  effedls  to  thofe  internal- 
ly taken. 

Cantharides  applied  to  the  back 
or  other  parts,  are  known  to  affect 
the  bladder. 

Medicines  are  applied  to  the  feet 
to  promote  expedtoration,  others  to 
D 4 the 
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the  abdotlieiij  to  produce  a laxity  of 
the  bowels. 

Some  deleterious  medicines  ihed 
their  baneful  influence  through  the 
conftitutiori  by  Outward  application. 

Even  narcoticks,  topically  ufed, 
will  induce  a pleaflng  oblivion  of 
paiti. 

An  adventitious  heat  introduced 
into  the  body,  more  efpecially  by  a 
too  free  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  has 
the  dire  effed:  of  fuch  as  is  produced 
by  natural  caufes  ^ for  I found  by 
the  fecond  trial,  on  mixing  two  oz. 
of  fpirit  of  wine  with  eight  oz.  of 
feruiii,  it  grevv  turbid  in  a heat  fome- 
what  lefs  than  1 30  degrees,  and  to- 
tally coagulated  at  145  degrees. 
The  pUlfe  of  thofe  who  make  a free 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  is  obferved 
to  be  exceeding  quick ; and  where 
there  has  been  a neceifity  for  open- 
ing 
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ing  a veinj  the  fixture  of  the  blood 
has  been  generally  found  to  be  loofe 
and  tender,  and  in  a certain  determi- 
nate heat  will  feparate,  the  globules 
running  into  a kind  of  grumous 
gore,  and  coagulable  lymph  into  a 
thick  mafs, 

’Tis  natural  to  think  this  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  blood  may  be  the  effed: 
of  an  immoderate  life  of  fpirits, 
which  may  harden  and  contra<ft  the 
fibres  of  the  fmall  velTels,  by  de- 
grees, to  render  them  unfit  for  theif 
office ; the  larger  veffels  too,  become 
lefs  elaftick)  the  fluids  fo  difpofed 
that  the  animal  fundlions  are  per- 
verted, a temporary  fever  firfl:  at- 
tacks, fucceeded  and  often  ending  in 
a heilick,  the  component  parts  of 
the  blood  are  gradually  difunited, 
a feparation  and  total  difiblution  of 

its 
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its  parts  follow,  and  the  fcene  is 
clofed. 

Such  are  the  effefts  of  exhilarat- 
ing fluids,  which  are  too  often  in- 
dulged by  young  men,  who,  in  the 
gaiety  of  heart,  think  nothing  can 
hurt  them. 

Thefe  are  the  natural  confequen- 
ces  from  an  active  principle,  an  in- 
nate heat  reflding  in  all  bodies,  and 
from  whatever  caufe  it  is  put  into 
adlion,  natural  efledls  mufl;  refult, 
fluids  palling  through  elaftic  tubes, 
having  the  property  to  generate  heat 
by  attrition  in  the  body  as  well  as 
out  of  the  bodyj  this  attrition  be- 
ing a caufe  of  warmth  in  our  blood, 
we  find  a diminution  of  that  warmth 
in  our  bodies,  if  the  aftion  and  re- 
action of  the  veflTels  is  from  any 
caufe  lelfened.  In  this  ftate  the 
nioi'e  delicate  fex  feel  a languor  and 

chillinefs 
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cliilllnefs  in  large  menllruations ; 
and  ’tis  obferved,  this  innate  heat 
from  certain  adventitious  caufes, 
produces  a fudden  rarefaction  in 
the  blood,  which  Ihews  itfelf  in 
hemorrhages  from  the  nofe,  mouth, 
uterus,  or  anus,  without  any  other 
manifeft  caufe. 

Air  likewife,  heated  to  a certain 
degree,  may  produce  a rarefadfion  of 
the  blood  : let  the  body  be  expofed 
to  air  go  degrees  hot,  the  blood 
would  acquire  a heat  of  1 50  degrees, 
a ftate  in  which  no  animal  could  long 
exift. 

Notwithftanding  this  vivifying 
fluid  on  divers  accidents  and  occa- 
fions  is  liable  to  contraCt  an  inordi- 
n3.tc  hcat,  by  which  the  flzy  flate  is 
augmented,  and  the  whole  mafs 
thickened,  yet  Nature  has  allotted  to 
man  and  beafl;  a certain  portion  of 

coagulable 
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coagulable  lymph,  to  add  firmnefs  to 
its  confiftence ; for  by  its  deficiency 
mufcular  force  and  natural  firength 
is  lefiened : the  immortal  Dr.  Her- 
Vey  reckons  it  the  moll;  light  and 
fpirituous  part  of  the  blood.  Men 
of  a hot  temperament  moftly  abound 
with  it  j it  is  even  elfential  to  fome 
animals,  to  horfes  made  for  fwift- 
nefs  or  labour,  and  adds  to  their 
llrength ; but  when  the  quantity  ia 
frtcreafed  beyond  what  is  natural  to 
the  conftitution,  it  creates  a difeafe, 
appears  in  inflammatory  cafes  on  the 
top  of  the  blood  in  form  of  a thick 
buflf- coloured  coat,  and  gradually 
grows  paler  and  thinner  as  the  fymp- 
toms  decline,  and  the  heat  is  fub- 
dued. 

Nature’s  condudl  is  jufl:  the  re- 
verfe  iii  refpe<5t  to  many  other  ani- 
mals ; filh,  ferpents,  and  dormice, 

that 
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that  fleep  away  moft  part  of  the  win- 
ter, owe  their  inactivity  and  torpor 
to  the  want  of  thofe  properties  iij 
the  blood  of  Itronger  and  more  ro- 
buft  animals ; on  that  account  their 
blood  not  coagulating,  it  is  always 
fit  for  circulation,  though  fo  flow  as 
fcarce  to  be  perceptible,  which  may 
perhaps  fupply  the  want  of  foodj 
and  the  periftaltick  motion  of  the 
bowels  almofl:  ceafing,  may  account 
for  the  want  of  defire  to  eat. 

Again,  fome  animals  are  only  fur- 
niflied  with  a ventricle  to  tranfmit 
their  blood  that  very  fliort  fpace,  and 
a ftraight  gut  for  conveyance  to  the 
extremities.  Others,  as  badgers, 
hedgehogs,  and  moles,  which  follow 
the  initinCit  implanted  in  them  to 
carry  their  fuftenance  into  their 
Jiples  and  fleep  d,uring  frpfly  wea- 
ther,  bijt  when  the  fprjng  returns;, 

that 
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that  the  feafon  grows  warmer,  theif 
blood  begins  to  be  more  rarified, 
their  heart,  or  in  fome  rather  the 
ventricle,  is  more  invigorated,  and 
they  recover  their  adlivity. 

Certain  kinds  of  fi£h  too,  put  on 
different  appearances  in  fummer- 
time ; in  the  eatable  feafons  are 
beautifully  fpotted,  their  hearts  be- 
ing then  more  turgid  and  flufhed 
’with  blood,  v/hich  has  been  obfer- 
ved  by  diffedtion  while  living,  but 
their  fpots  almoft  difappear  in  win- 
ter. 

In  fhort,  there  appears  fuch  a con- 
formity and  exadtnefs , in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  corporal  and  mental 
faculties  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
one  may  juftly  think  with  a late 
well  known  philofopher,  that  there 
is  a gradation  in  the  fcale  of  beings, 
from  the  highefl  order  of  the  crea- 
tion 
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tion  to  the  loweft  reptile  creeping 
on  the  earth. 

To  proceed,  the  late  ingenious 
anatomift,  Mr.  Hewfon,  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  ligatures  on  the  arm  con- 
duced to  the  produdlion  of  the  co- 
agulable  lymph,  that  it  was  fo  much 
governed  by  a ftate  of  the  blood 
veffels,  as  to  be  increafed  by  empty- 
ing them,  which  opinion  appears  to 
me  rather  problematical,  and  which 
I cannot  fubfcribe  to,  having  often 
found,  (on  opening  a prominent 
vein  without  any  ligature  at  all)  the 
blood  in  inflammatory  cafes  equally 
lizy,  and  fcarce  ever  altered  that  ap- 
pearance till  after  feveral  bleedings 
repeated  j but  am  inclined  to  think, 
what  gave  rife  to  Mr.  Hewfon’s  opi- 
nion was,  in  cafes  where  repeated 
bleedings  might  have  reduced  the 
patient  below  the  common  ftandard. 
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by  whieh  the  atftion  of  the  folids  hew- 
ing too  much  weakened,  the  lizy 
flate  then  increafes,  infomuch  that 
recGurfe  is  often  obliged  to  be  had 
to  cordials  to  fupport  nature,  and  to 
bring  on  a favourable  crifis*  This 
is  a period  when  a conflict  fubfifts 
between  nature  and  the  difeale,  that 
calls  forth  all  poliible  attention  j an 
error  at  this  time,  if  it  does  not  prove 
fatal,  generally  lengthens  the  difeafe, 
or  lays  a foundation  for  chronical 
diftempers. 

Critical  days  wefe  fo  much  ob- 
ferved  by  the  ancients,  that  they  re- 
fined upon  that  notion,  and  carried  it 
to  a very  great  length  ; they  looked 
upon  every  feventh  day,  week, 
month*  or  year,  as  critical,  and  a 
kind  of  climadlerick,  and  looked  for 
changes  on  the  feventh  day  among 

their 
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their  fick,  that  would  either  relieve 
or  deftroy  them. 

Galen  de  diebus  decretoriis  fcribit, 
feptimum  numerum  decrctoriorum 
omnium  non  numero  et  ordine  fed 
viribus,  et  dignitate  primum  effe ; 
alfo  remarks,  that  the  feventh  dou- 
bled produced  another  critical  day, 
becaufe  the  moon  then  entered  the 
oppolite  fign ; therefore  he  order- 
ed thofe  two  days  chiefly  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  crifis  of  the  dif- 
temper,  infomuch,  that  he  compared 
the  vicious  quality  of  the  fixth  day 
to  a tyrant,  and  afcribed  the  royal 
power  to  the  feventh. 

Therefore,  Hieronymus  fays,  the 
mofl:  ardent  and  acute  fevers  termi- 
nated in  feven,  twice  feven,  or  thrice 
feven  days. 

Ta  rtv  va^ti[ielTot  xpisrcci  l»  Tat;  nriffo'cifia'xx 
iScxx  Hippoc.  Aphor.  xxiii.  lib.  ii. 

E He 
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He  relates  alfo,  that  Attalus,  King 
of  Pergamus,  contradted  a difeafe 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which 
killed  him  the  feventh  day. 

So,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  it  was  fuppofed  all  toils  and 
labours  were  to  be  given  over  j and 
all  forts  of  works  began  under  an 
heavenly  influence,  were  carried  on 
with  fuccefs  by  the  feventh  number. 

Philo,  the  philofopher,  alfo  faysy 
the  proportion  of  the  feventh  num- 
ber is  real  mufick  ; that  it  compre- 
hended all  harmony,  all  proportions, 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  mufi- 
cal.  Who,  therefore,  fays  he,  would 
not  conclude  with  Cicero,  that  the 
feventh  number  was  the  bond  of  all 
things  And  with  Hippocrates,  that 
the  ages  of  men  were  laid  out  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  that 
number  ? And  that  human  bodies, 

from 
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from  the  firft  formation  in  the 
womb,  received  fome  change  on  the 
feventh  day,  feventh  month,  or  fe- 
venth  year  ? 

And  again,  with  Philo,  that  the 
feventh  was  a perfect  number,  a 
world  confecrated  to  God,  was  the 
meafure  of  time,  order  and  reft,  and 
indeed  a fymbol  of  the  whole  and 
every  part  thereof,  as  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Ariftotle,Cyprianus,and  others 
affirm  j from  whofe  writings  it  is 
gathered,  that  thofe  who  were  Chrif- 
tians,  as  Irenaeus,  Hilarius,  Bede, 
Juftin,  Polycarp,  and  others  were 
of  this  opinion,  conjecturing  from 
the  world  being  made  in  ftx  days, 
that  it  would  laft  fix  thoufand  years, 
and  that  the  feven  thoufandth  would 
bean  eternal  fabbath,  thinking  the 
account  of  what  was  paft  was  a re- 
velation or  prophecy  of  the  future, 
E 2 Aulus 
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Aulus  Gellius  mentions,  that  Oc- 
tavius Auguftus  ferit  a letter  to  hig 
flep-fort  to  this  efFecft : “ Rejoice 
“ with  me,  my  fon,  for  I have  paft 
**  over  that  deadly  yeaf  and  enemy 
**  to  old  age,  threefcofe  and  three, 
**  in  which  number  the  fevenths 
“ and  ninths  do  concur.” 

There  were  innumerable  inftances 
of  this  kind ; their  prepolTeffions  in 
favour  of  the  number  feven  influen- 
ced all  their  a<5tions. 

In  refpedt  to  the  crifis  of  fevers, 
the  moderns  agree  perfectly  with  the 
ancients  in  opinion,  that  if  the  dif- 
eafe  does  not  terminate  the  feventh, 
eleventh,  fourteenth,  feventeenth, 
or  twenty-firfl:,  a fatal  relapfe  will 
follow,  or  end  in  a chronical  diftem- 
per  j the  fymptoms  of  which  ap- 
pear by  a languor,  want  of  appe- 
tite, drynefs  in  the  mouth,  &c.  for 

which 
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which  we  have  the  authority  of 
Hippocrates  : 

T<z  IvKocrcc  \iiJU^<x,voyuz))a,  h T^crj  [jusTct  xpio'iy 

iworpo^ocq  'STOiviBiv  el'ofBiv, 

But  to  return } it  is  obfervable 
that  in  inflammatory  fevers,  peri- 
pneumonics,  pleurifies,  eryfipelas, 
acute  rheumatifms,  and  more  of  that 
tribe,  before  bleedings  take  place, 
the  fyilaltick  motion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  the  inflammation  and 
the  coagulable  lymph  are  increafed, 
the  pulfe  will  feldom  be  found  to 
have  lefs  than  loo  vibrations  in  a 
minute,  the  coagulable  lymph  will 
then  have  about  75  degrees  of  heat, 
and  fuppofing  the  pulfe  raifed  to 
1 10  vibrations,  the  fizy  coagulable 
lymph  will  then  acquire  82.  5 deg, 
or  thereabout,  which  will  rarely 
prove  mortal  under  proper  manage- 
ment. 

E3 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  the  ufe 
of  phlebotomy  is  not  meant  to  be 
inculcated  in  every  fever,  fome 
fymptoms  may  appear  that  indicate 
the  contrary  or  forbid  repetitions  j 
for,  when  a fizy  cruft  on  the  top  of 
the  blood  is  joined  with  a craffimen- 
tum  of  fo  loofe  a texture  as  will 
fcarce  coagulate,  when  the  tribe  of 
fymptoms  accompanying  nervous, 
putrid,  and  malignant  fevers  ftiew 
themfelves,  though  heat  is  ufually  a 
predominant  fymptom  with  a quick 
and  weak  pulfe,  repeated  bleedings 
on  fuch  occalions  would  fo  much 
lelTen  the  vis  vits,  (at  that  time  too 
much  impaired)  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood  would  be  no  longer  preferved, 
its  particles  broken  and  feparated  fo 
as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  art 
to  afford  any  afiiftance. 


The 
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The  third  trial  was  made  by  add- 
ing tv/o  drachms  of  the  fined:  pow- 
der of  nitre  to  eight  ounces  of  frefh 
drawn  ferum,  which  grew  turbid  at 
155,  and  coagulated  at  175  degrees 
of  heat.  After  feveral  trials  in  like 
manner  of  the  neutral  falts,  the  re- 
fult  was  the  fame,  the  falts  bearing 
15  degrees  more  heat  than  pure  fe- 
rum alone  j the  nature  of  which  is 
fully  £hewn  in  Dr.  Pringle’s  Appen- 
dix to  his  Obfervations  on  Difeafes  of 
the  Army,  where  is  fpecified  in  a 
table,  their  antifeptick  qualities  and 
comparative  powers  of  refilling  pu- 
trefadlion. 

The  utility  of  nitre  is  very  mani- 
fell,  given  in  fmall  quantities  in  in- 
flamed lungs  as  well  as  other  inflam- 
matory cafes,  by  cooling,  and,  as  it 
were,  regenerating  frefh  air,  which 
inexprelfible  and  pleafing  fenfation 
E 4 every 
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every  one  feels  in  the  lungs  by  re- 
moving from  a hot  air  to  a cooler. 
What  adds  to  the  benefit  of  this  me- 
dicine, is  the  adminiftering  it  with 
fomething  of  a faccharine  or  fapo- 
naceous  quality,  to  prevent  it  from 
running  off  too  haftily  through  the 
bowels  or  kidneys  ; for  in  that  cafe 
the  ferous  parts  of  the  blood  are  car- 
ried off,  and  the  globules  not  being 
able  to  pafs  freely  through  the  ca- 
pillary velTels,  ftagnate  and  run  into 
moleculse ; the  coagulable  lymph  in- 
creafing,  and  adding  by  its  vifcidity 
to  the  obftrudlion,  produce  intenfe 
heat,  great  pain,  and  oftentimes  ab- 
fceflfes. 

I have  often  experienced  falutary 
offedls  of  this  medicine,  tho’  there 
are  thofe  who  affedl  to  believe  no 
benefit  can  arife  from  its  ufe,  pro- 
bably from  prejudice,  that  novelty 

and 
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and  fafliion  (which  are  now  very  pre- 
valent in  phyfick)  do  not  recommend 
it. 

The  fourth  trial  was  made  with 
two  ounces  of  tindture  of  bark  and 
eight  ounces  of  frelh  ferum,  which 
was  in  a ftate  of  coagulation  at  about 
165  or  170  degrees. 

It  was  the  fame  alfo  with  the 
Alexipharmick  tindlure,  both  bear- 
ing fome  degrees  more  heat  than 
pure  ferum. 

Among  the  various  hiftories  of 
the  good  elFedts  of  the  bark,  I can- 
not omit  mentioning  one  as  a proof 
of  its  antifeptick  qualities,  which 
was  very  confpicuous  in  the  cafe 
of  one  Stevens,  of  Datchet,  aged 
70,  who  was  feized  with  a numb- 
nefs  in  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
feveral  of  which  mortified  and  threw 
off  the  firfl:  joints,  whom,  by  help  of 

warm 
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warm  dreffings,  the  bark,  opiates, 
and  cordials,  I perfedlly  cured,  and 
he  lived  feveral  years  after. 

On  the  fifth  trial,  to  the  fame- 
quantity  of  frefli  drawn  ferum  was 
added  two  ounces  of  dillilied  vine- 
gar, which  bore  about  15  or  20  de- 
grees more  heat  than  pure  ferum ; 
from  whence  an  inference  may  be 
drawn  of  how  much  ufe  vegetable 
acids  are  in  refilling  putrefadlion,  by 
cooling  the  heat,  allaying  third:, 
combining  the  loofe  texture  of  the 
blood,  and  thereby  preventing  a fe- 
paration  of  its  parts. 

Common  vinegar  mixed  with  fe- 
rum in  the  fame  proportion,  had  the 
fame  effedl. 

Thefe  I was  induced  to  make  trial 
of  from  an  information  I received 
from  a furgeon  of  eminence,  that  it 
was  a practice  in  the  German  hofpi- 
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tals,  efpeeially  in  the  Auftrian  army, 
to  give  the  foldiers  milk  and  vinegar, 
mixed  together  equally  in  a veffel, 
which  the  phyficians  ordered  the 
men  to  drink  of  for  theii*  common 
drink  for  the  putrid  bloody  flux 
that  raged  among  them. 

The  fixth  trial  was  made  by  put- 
ting two  drachms  of  the  fine  pow- 
dered fal  ammoniac  into  eight  ounces 
of  ferum,  which  kept  its  fluidity  to 
jyo  or  near  i8o  degrees  of  heat, 
which  circumflance  is  rather  a proof 
of  its  cooling  and  attenuating  quali^ 
ty,  and  which  induced  me  to  admi- 
nifler  it  in  very  fmall  quantities  gi- 
ven in  pedloral  drink  to  the  detach- 
ments at  Windfor,  who  were  very 
often  affeded  with  pleuretick  and 
other  inflammatory  dillempers. 

The  feventh  trial  was  by  mixing 
fpirit  of  hartflaorn  with  frefli  ferum 
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in  the  fame  proportions,  and  like- 
wife  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
fame  manner,  which  both  kept  their 
fluidity  to  about  170  degrees  of 
heat ; all  which  will  point  out  to  a 
certain  degree  the  properties  of  me- 
dicines, and  help  to  form  a judg- 
ment of  their  internal  ufe,  how  far, 
or  in  what  proportions  they  may  be 
given  to  aflifl:  nature  to  get  rid  of  ills 
inimical  to  the  human  frame. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  IV. 


O purfue  thefe  ideas  further. 


JL  health  being  the  firfb  grand 
6bjeft  of  our  cafe,  a confideration 
of  what  hag  been  faid  will  naturally 
arife,  of  what  confequence  it  is  to 
keep  the  human  machine  in  fuch  a 
temperate  ftate  as  to  be  capable  of 
doing  the  common  offices  of  life 
Ivith  chearfulnefs  and  pleafure  : pre- 
vention ffiould  take  place  of  cure* 
A common  fuggeftion  arifes,  that 
mod:  diforders  have  their  beginnings 
from  repletion,  and  are  curable  by 
inanition  j but  difeafes,  fometimes 
through  inattention  or  otherways, 
take  deep  root,  and  ftand  in  need  of 
the  advice  and  diredlion  of  thofe 
(killed  in  the  medical  art,  to  lead 
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Nature  by  the  hand  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  diftemper ; nor  in- 
deed is  fhe  wanting  in  findinp-  out 
ways  to  relieve  herfelf  when  op- 
prelTed. 

The  circulation  not  being  the 
fame  at  all  times,  or  in  all  parts,  (as 
hinted  before)  being  fwifter  or  flow- 
er according  to  the  flate  of  the  vefl- 
fels,  the  abundance  of  the  blood,  or 
its  obflrudtions,  the  glandular  fyflem 
is  more  or  lefs  afredted. 

Dr.  Keil,  Dr.  .Hales,  and  others 
have  obferved,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
flownefs  of  the  circulation  in  parti- 
cular parts,  the  fecretion  of  certain 
humours  would  not  be  performed  : 
the  bile  is  one  comes  under  the  fame 
predicament.  From  the  irregular 
ftate  or  flux  of  this  humour,  fpring 
many  ills,  curable  by  a detergent  i-e- 
gimenj  and  if  the  cy  flick  dudt  is  fo 
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obftrudted  as  to  hinder  the  paiTage  of 
the  bile  into  the  inteftines,  it  takes 
another  route  and  diffiifes  itfelf 
over  the  whole  furface,  of  a yellovv 
colour,  more  or  lefs  heightened,  as 
more  or  lefs  bile  is  carried  into  the 
habit  of  body. 

From  a diftempered  fource  of  bile 
may  be  attributed  the  formation  of 
concretions  in  the  gall  bladder,  com- 
monly called  gall  fcones.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  I had  on  opening  the 
body  of  Mr.  Dolben,  Minor  Canon 
of  Windfor,  who  languiflied  a long 
time  in  great  agony  ; the  gall  blad- 
der was  much  diftended,  and  con- 
tained 1 50  concreted  triangular  fub- 
ftances,  the  bignefs  of  peas,  fwim- 
ming  in  a greeniih  ichor  j part  of 
the  mefentery  next  to  it  was  very 
much  inflamed. 
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The  difeafed  mafs  paffing  with 
difficulty  through  the  narrow  me- 
anders and  receffes  of  the  liver,  the 
divarications  and  converging  branch- 
es of  the  arteries  being  too  fmall  to 
communicate  a fufficient  impulfe  to 
the  portal  branches,  makes  it  liable 
to  the  formation  of  matter  in  its  cells 
and  parenchyma,  to  jaundice,  drop- 
fy,  hydatides,  fchirrous  tumors,  &c. 
&c. 

The  organization  of  veffiels  lead- 
ing to  and  from  the  liver,  and  their 
jundtion  with  others,  give  a very 
confpicuous  proof  of  the  oeconomy 
and  contrivance  of  nature  ; thus  the 
conftitution  is  relieved  from  a ple- 
thora, and  fuperfluities  carried  off  by 
the  communication  of  the  vena  cava 
with  the  vena  facra,  and  running  in- 
to the  inteftinum  redtum,  by  which 

the 
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the  haemorrhoids  are  produced,  and 
often  prove  a feafonable  relief. 

The  connexion  of  the  haemorrhoi- 
dal  with  the  uterine  veffels  too,  is  a 
favourable  circumftance  to  women 
in  a deficiency  of  the  periodical  dif- 
charge,  which  frequently  finds  its 
way  through  thofe  paffages. 

Afibdionsof  the  mefentery,fpleen, 
and  liver  alfo,  are  fometimes  carried 
off  by  branches  of  the  vena  porta, 
communicating  with  others  leading 
into  the  inteftinum  re<5lum,  and 
fphindter  anus, 

Hypochondriacks  are  by  thefe 
means  alfo  relieved. 

This  Ihould  be  a hint  to  perfons 
not  to  repel  by  topical  applications 
the  haemorrhoids,  or  fupprefs  any 
natural  or  artificial  difcharge  too  fud- 
denly 

F Among 
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Among  the  chronical  diftempers, 
the  offspring  of  fuch  difpofitions  in 
the  animal  frame,  will  be  the  hypo- 
chondriacal, the  moff  pitiable,  tho’ 
often  treated  as  imaginary ; the  con- 
curring circumftances  in  their  pro- 
dudlion,  feem  principally  to  be  an 
irregularity  of  the  non-naturals,  an 
interrupted  courfe  of  the  circulation, 
an  ill  difpofition  in  general  of  the 
humours,  and  a preternatural  affec- 
tion of  the  organs  of  digeflion,  thofe 
patients  complaining  of  numberlefs 
ills  not  to  be  defcribed,  particularly 
when  lying  in  a fupine  pofture,  of  a 
weight  on  the  cheft  and  hypochon- 
dria, with  oppreffion  of  fpirits,  pro- 
bably from  accumulated  blood  in 
the  diaffole  of  the  heart,  which  is 
bereft  of  the  power  of  contradling 
to  drive  forward  each  fucceeding  co- 
lumn in  due  order. 
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Thefe  confiderations  lead  to  an  in- 
ference how  confequential  it  is  to 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  bodily 
frame,  to  preferve  a due  poife  be-r 
tween  the  contending  paffions  of 
grief,  joy,  love,  revenge,  anger,  cares 
and  anxieties,  that  lay  hold  on  the 
human  heart. 

The  nervous  lyftem  apparently 
comes  in  for  a lhare  in  thefe  fcenes ; 
the  connexion  of  the  par  vagum  of 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the 
intercoftal  and  phrenick  nerves,  fa- 
vouring this  opinion,  whether  adling 
by  conftriftion  or  whatever  elfe  fuf- 
pends  mufcular  motion,  the  lofs  or 
inability  of  fpeech  is  accounted  for, 
the  nerves  acting  by  con  fen  t,  as  it 
were,  like  the  firings  of  a mufical 
inflrument,  vibrating  in  unifon  wdth 
each  other.  There  are  cafes  too  on  re- 
cord, that  fome  who  have  had  a con-- 
F 1 cufHon 
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cuffion  of  the  brain,  have  loft  the 
power  of  tafting  and  fmelling  their 
whole  lives  after. 

Fear  and  fadnefs  are  alfo  affedlions 
which  foon  alter  the  ftate  of  the  cir- 
culating juices,  induce  obftrucftions 
and  chronical  diftempers,  and  when 
continued  long,  bring  on  a fettled 
melancholy  ; for  the  operations  of 
the  mind  follow  the  temperature  of 
the  body  and  humors,  clear  fpirits 
prefenting  to  the  mind  objecfts  un- 
der a pleafant  form,  dark  ideas  ex- 
hibiting fad  and  dreadful  images  ; 
perfons  fo  affedted  appearing  fome- 
times  melancholy,  fometimes  laugh- 
ing, being  alternately  opprefted. 

Many  have  been  known  to  fall 
victims  to  the  fudden  effefts  of  the 
various  paflions  incident  to  man* 
kind.  Hiftory  tells  us,  that  a Ro- 
man Emperor,  Valentinian  the  Firft, 
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being  provoked  at  the  incurfions  of 
fome  barbarous  nations  of  Germany, 
called  Quadi  and  Marconianni,  and 
alfo  at  the  wretched  appearance  of 
their  ambaffadors  fent  to  deprecate 
his  wrath,  fell  into  fuch  a rage,  that 
in  a few  hours  he  bled  to  death  at 
the  nofe,  notwithftandirig  all  the  di- 
verfion  his  phyficians  could  make  by 
bleedings  in  both  his  arms. 

Much  later  inftances  of  this  kind 
are  on  record.  The  caufes  of  fuch 
effeds  are  eahly  deduced  ; but  thefe 
paffions  are  all  fo  elegantly  touched 
on  by  Sir  George  Baker  in  his  Dif- 
fertation  de  AfFedibus  Animi  et  Mor- 
bis  inde  Oriundis,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  enlarge  on  them. 

The  adtion  of  the  nerves  on  the 
mufcles  being  the  primum  mobile  of 
mufcular  motion,  is  the  caufe  of 
wonderful  effeds ; thofe  occurring 
F 3 moft 
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moft  naturally  to  us,  are  the  com- 
mon a<flions  of  life,  fitting,  lying- 
down,  running,  walking,  leaping, 
and  all  motions  the  different  contor- 
tions of  the  limbs  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing j no  fooner  is  the  mind  de- 
termined on  any,  but  it  is  implicit- 
ly obeyed  j it  feems  as  if  motion  was 
governed  by  mathematical  laws  : 
we  cannot  move  out  of  the  center 
of  gravity  without  bordering  upon 
infecurity  •,  if  flipping  or  riling  from 
our  chair  we  depart  from  that  cen- 
ter, we  come  to  the  ground.  There 
is  a kind  of  mechanical  geometry, 
(to  ufe  that  phrafe)  without  the  ufe 
of  which  we  could  not  rife,  walk, 
run,  nor  move  a hand  ^ for  which 
reafon  Galen  calls  the  hand  Opyavov 
the  Inflrument  of  Inftru- 

ments. 
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Hence  is  feen  the  difficulty  of 
walking  up  hill,  and  in  defcending, 
and  what  follows,  when  the  weight 
exceeds  that  of  the  fulcrum,  or  that 
we  depart  from  the  center  of  gra- 
vity. 

Hence  it  is  perceptible  by  fami- 
liar inftances,  whatever  prefles  on 
the  nerves,  renders  the  mufcles  con- 
nected with  them  inactive,  as  is  ob- 
ferved  by  leaning  on  the  nerve  at  the 
back  of  the  elbow,  which  benumbs 
the  arm  till  the  pofition  is  altered  ; 
the  fame  kind  of  fenfation  is  felt, 
ar^d  an  inability  of  walking,  when 
the  fciatick  nerve  is  preffed  on,  or 
by  any  diftemper  affeCted. 

In  contemplating  thefe  fubjeCts, 
we  find  reafon  enough  to  be  thank- 
ful to  the  Author  of  our  being, 
and  with  the  Pfalmift,  to  praife  him 
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in  our  down-lyings  and  our  up-ri- 
fings. 

To  continue  : — In  the  former  part 
it  has  been  evinced,  how  much 
health  depends  on  a regulation  of 
the  conftitution,  and  how  readily  a 
deviation  introduces  a cachexy  or  ill 
difpofition  of  the  humors,  firft  an- 
nounced by  a weight  or  fenfation  of 
heavinefs  in  the  body,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  impervious  thro’ 
the  veifels,  the  fecretions  are  at  a 
Hop,  the  nervous  fyftem  and  mufcu- 
lar  motion  impaired,  and  indeed  the 
whole  animal  funflions  perverted ; 
hence  the  languor,  liftnelfnefs,  and 
laflitude,  fo  often  complained  of  on 
the  firft  onfet  of  fevers,  and  conti- 
nuance through  the  feveral  ftages ; 
more  fo,  if  attended  with  any  putri- 
dity. On  recovery,  too,  from  fuch 
fevers,  a laflitude  fometimes  remains, 
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owing  to  an  imperfedl  crifis,  a re- 
tention of  part  of  the  morbifick 
matter,  and  a general  weaknefs  of 
the  body,  frequently  terminating  in 
a marafmus. 

It  will  be  feen  how  much  the  die- 
tetick  part  is  to  be  attended  to  like- 
wife  : Hippocrates  recommends  the 
refreihing  and  repairing  nature  by 
drinkables  particularly,  in  preference 
to  eatables,  laying  a more  than  ordi- 
nary ftrefs  on  alTes  milk,  which,  by 
its  thinnefs,  more  eafily  enters  the 
lank  and  weakened  veffels,  (almoft 
in  a ftate  of  coll'apling)  deterges 
whilft  it  affords  the  greateft  nou- 
rifliment ; for  the  fame  reafon,  foft 
• liquid  aliments  of  eafy  digeftion 
fhouid  be  adhered  to. 

'uuOT^^  8a'/TO,  \ 

Pradlice  and  obfervations  will  fur- 
nhh  lights  enough  to  an  intelligent 
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mind  to  diftinguifh  the  nature  and  v 
motion  of  the  blood,  the  Hate  of 
the  veflels,  their  pulfative  powers, 
the  frequency,  llownefs  and  diver- 
lity  of  the  pulfations,  to  what 
caufes  owing,  and  what  inferences 
may  be  drawn  refpeiting  the  cure  of 
acute  febrile  diftempers,  arifing  from 
a plethora,  or  general  fulnefs  of  the 
veffels,  an  inflammatory  denfity  of 
the  blood,  pleuretick  and  pulmonary 
complaints,  to  point  out  the  good 
effedls  of  a well-timed  derivation  j 
but  as  a certain  denfity  and  con- 
fiftence  is  elTential  to  health,  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  guard  againfl:  drawing  off 
great  quantities  fuddenly  in  fuppo- 
fed  warrantable  cafes,  a laxity  of  the 
fibres  in  weak  habits  being  general- 
ly an  objection  to  fuch  praftice,  fee- 
ing that  the  diameters  of  the  veflels 
will  decreafe  in  a certain  proportion 
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as  that  derivation  is  encreafed,  from 
whence  a too  great  attenuation  may 
affecft  the  glandular  fyftem,  create  a 
greater  acrimony  of  the  juices,  and 
reduce  the  habit  of  body  below  the 
ftandard  peculiar  to  the  well-being 
of  the  conftitution. 

Schirrous  tumours  (really  formed) 
become  worfe  by  fuch  repeated  deri- 
vations, and  nearer  degenerating  in- 
to a carcinomatous  ftate,  being  not 
many  removes  from  a gangrene, 
which,  with  many  others,  want 
fome  affiftance  from  medicine,  and 
whofe  indications  of  cure  confift 
chiefly  in  every  kind  of  exercife  that 
gives  a fhake  to  the  human  frame, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  non-natu- 
rals, rectifying  the  dyfcrafis,  dif- 
folving  the  lentor  and  vifcidity  of 
the  humors,  and  carrying  off  the 
morbid  irritating  matter. 
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The  pathognomonick  fymptoms 
of  moft  kinds  of  fevers  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  enumeration ; 
their  different  types,  the  exacerba- 
tions, and  variations  of  the  pulfe  re- 
quire a nice  attention ; the  pulfe  ri- 
ling fometimes  fuddenly  to  i oo  or 
iio  in  a minute,  and  as  fuddenly 
almofi:  fubiiding  j which  fhews  how 
much  the  ancients  were  miftaken, 
when  they  fuppofed  life  could  not 
be  long  fuflained  after  fuch  a period, 
Intermittents  in  the  fpring  are  ob- 
ferved  to  go  off  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  vital  powers  without  any  medi- 
cinal afiiftance,  very  common  among 
indigent  people ; and  many  diforders 
there  are  carried  off  by  critical  dif- 
charges  that  want  no  help  from  me- 
dicine ; the  return  of  the  periodical 
difcharge  in  the  more  delicate  fex, 
has  afforded  an  unexpedted  relief  in 
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fits  of  the  gout  and  other  illnefies  y 
even  fevers  have  been  a cure  in  fonie 
obftinate  cafes.  Hippocr.  lib.  vi. 
Aphor.  51* 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  dif- 
tinguifh  nicely  all  fymptomatic  dif- 
orders,  which  do  not  admit  of  de- 
rivation by  phlebotomy,  as  well  as 
fevers  of  the  malignant,  putrid,  or 
nervous  tribe,  it  not  being  admiffi- 
ble  in  thefe  unlefs  in  very  peculiar 
cafes,  from  a deficiency  of  the  red 
particles,  and  the  want  of  the  vis 
vitae  necefiary  to  fuftain  the  lofs  of 
depletion  but  in  its  Head,  nature’s 
purpofes  might  be  better  anfwered 
by  repeated  draughts  of  generous 
wine,  the  befi:  of  cordials.  We 
have  here  the  authority  of  Galen, 
“ Qui  ergo  fuccus  corpus  fatigat,  is 
“ purgari  debet,  ut  fi  ferum  fan- 
“ guinis  modum  excefierit,  vacu- 
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‘‘  etur,  fi  flatus,  hasc,  et  non  fanguis 
educatur.” 

One  may  venture  to  aflert,  to  the 
indifcriminate  ufe  of  phlebotomy  in 
fome  fevers,  operating  againfl:  the 
very  firfl;  intention  of  cure,  and  "fo 
the  omifllon  of  it  in  other  fevers, 
which  indicate  an  abfolute  neceflity 
for  its  practice,  as  many  have  fallen 
victims  as  to  the  fword. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  mufl: 
appear,  how  eflbntial  experience  and 
pra<^tice  are  to  form  a judgment  of 
the  ftate  of  the  conftitution. 

From  hence  may  be  deduced  the 
method  of  fixing  the  ideas  of  the 
degrees,  differences,  variations,  the 
rife  and  depreflions  of  thepulfe,  {the 
grand  criterions  of  diflindiion  in  fe- 
brile cafes.)  Hence  alfo  may  be 
known  to  what  caufes  fuch  fymp- 
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toms  are  owing,  and  the  remedies 
to  apply. 

In  the  whole,  from  hence  it  will 
appear  how  neceffary  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  animal  oeconomy, 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
its  diftribution  through  the  vafcular 
fyftem,  is,  to  form  a practical  man, 
and  that  only  time  and  experience 
can  enable  him  to  polTefs  the  wilhed 
for  fatisfa(flion  of  diftinguilhing  the 
poffibility  of  a recovery,  or  dura- 
tion of  the  patient’s  exiftence. 
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